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LA.TE  DESIGN  DEVELOPOTTS  . 


Paborable  weather  made  good  harvest  progress  possi"ble  throughout 
the  Prairie  Provinces  during  the  last  week  of  August.     In  Saskatchewan 
crop  prospects  were  generally  well  maintained,  though  in  some  southern 
and  western  areas  sawfly,  drought,  and  hail  caused  some  damage.  Harvest- 
ing was- general  except  in  the  extreme  northern  district.     The  area  cut 
represents  about  37  percent  of  the  wheat  area  in  the  Province,  39  per- 
cent of  the  oats,  57  percent  of  the  barley,  and  6  percent  of  the  flax. 
Yields  per  acre  vary  widely,  being  lowest  in  the  southwest,  west  central, 
and  central  areas.    Other  sections  of  the  Province  are  reported  to  "be 
more  favorable. 

In  Alberta  crops  were -better  than  expected  in  some  areas  south  of 
Calory,  but  in  many  sections  the  unripe  crop  would  be  susceptible  to  dam- 
age from  early  frost.    No  serious  frost  damage  had  been  reported  to  date, 
Eapid  progress  was  being  made  v;ith  the  harvesting  in  southern  Alberta  but 
in  the  central  and  northern  districts  much  of  the  grain  will  not  be  ready 
for  cutting  until  mid-September.    Early  reports  of  yields  vary  greatly 
but,  in  general,  the  crop  was  light  in  the  south  and  more  promising  in  the 
central  and  northern  areas. 

Ideal  weather  conditions  continued  in  Manitoba  and  cutting  had  been 
about  completed  in  the  southern  and  central  districts.    In  other  districts 
about  75  percent  of  the  crop  had  been  cut  except  in  the  Swan  River  section, 
where  cutting  was  estimated  to  be  only  about  50  percent  completed.  Thresh- 
ing was  still  under  way  in  the  southern  districts  and  had  commenced  in  the 
central  part  of  the  Province.    Wheat  threshed  was  reported  as  being  of  good 
quality,  with  satisfactory  yields  per  acre, 

PORTUGAL 

By  a  decree  dated  August  2,  the  Portuguese  Government  set  up  a 
Bureau  of  Supplies  to  function  under  the  Ministry  of  Economy  "as  long  as 
the  war  lasts  and  its  attendant  circumstances  prevail,"    The  Bureau  is 
charged  with  the  collection  of  data  respecting  existing  supplies  and  re- 
quirements of  all  articles  of  prime  necessity  for  consumption,  including 
raw  materials,  foodstuffs,  etc.     It  is  entrusted  also  with  "the  control 
of  distribution  of  such  articles  and  the  drafting  and  enforcement  of  such 
rationing  and  other  restrictive  measures  affecting  consumption  as  may  be 
enacted,"    In  addition,  it  must  "maintain  such  prices  as  may  be  fixed  and 
coordinate  the  work  of  the  organizations  charged  with  the  acquisition, 
storing  and  distribution  of  goods."     Three  supplementary  decrees  were 
issued  on  August  17.     These  were?:     (l)  an  appropriation  of  3,300,000  escudoi 
($134,000)  to  finance  the  Bureau  for  the  balance  of  the  current  fiscal 
year:     (2)  an  order  restricting  the  manufacture  of  sweets  and  pastries  in 
order  to  curtail  consumption  of  sugar,  eggs,  and  fats;  and  (3)  an  order 
restricting  the  number  of  meals  that  may  be  served  in  public  eating 
establishiiiei^ts  to  two  a  day  and  limiting  the  number  of  courses  that  may 
be  offered  at  each  meal. 
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GRAINS  AUD  GRAIN  PRODUCTS 


ITALY  HARVESTS  GOOD  GRAIN  CROPS 

The  Italian  small  grain  crops'  harvested  in  June-July  1943  were 
considered  goo.d.  to,  excellent,  according  to  reports  received  in  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Though  of ficial  production  estimates 
are  not  available,  on  the  "basis  of  planned  acreage  and  favorahle  weather 
conditions  the  position  is  considered  the  most  favorahle  since  the  "begin- 
ning of  the  war,  with  a  wheat  crop  of  possibly  arouhd'2&0'.  million  "bushels. 

The  1942  wheat  crop  was  unofficially  estimated  at  268  million 
"bushels,  which  falls  within  the  range  of  the  official  estimates.    At  tha.t 
figure,  production  was  about  the  same  as  in  1933-1937' when  the  , average 
was  267  million  "bushels.    All  Italian  grain  crops  in  1942  were  placed 
at  about  the  1933-1937  level  of 'production,  according  to  unofficial  esti- 
mates,    CoTX).  was  estimated  at  around  120  million  bushels,  oa.ts  at  about 
38  millipn, . and  barley  and  ry»  10  and  6  million  bushels,  respectiyely. 

Planned  acreages  for  the  1943  crops  provided  for  increases  for- -all 
grains.,'.  Seeding  in  the  fall  was'  accomplished  under  generally  favorable 
weather  pohditions.    Moisture  conditions  were  reported  good  during  the-r 
winter  and  the'  weather  was  on  the  whole  mild,'   Spring  grains  were  also  ;  r 
sown  -under  advantageous  conditions,  and,  according  to  reports,  crops 
ripened  unusually  early.    The  early  harvest  progressed  under  favorable 
conditions  and  was  completed  by  mid-July,  except  in  the  higher  altitudes, 
A  shortage  of  experienced  labor  was  said  to  be  a  handicap  during  harvest- 
time.    Threshing  results  were  generally  excellent,  though  some  variation 
attributed  to  "differences  in  seed  quality  was  noted.    Reports  state  that 
an, increase  in  'the  bread  rations  was  expected  to  follow  the  good  harvest, 
but  no  confirmation  of  such  a  change  has  been  received, 

T'ne  prospects  for  t'ne  "corn  crop,  whic'h  in  Italy,  is  next  to  wheat 
in  importance  as  a.  food  grain,  are  less  promising  than  were  those  for  the 
e.arlier  grains.     Corn  is  usually  harvested  during  July-November,  and,  as 
a  result  of  a  long  drought  period,  the  crop  is  reported  to  have  deterior- 
ated .somewhat.     Over  half  of  the  arable  land  of  Italy  is  normally  seeded 
to  grain.    Wheat  is  the  most  important  single  crop  and  is  grown  in  every 
Province,  despite  great  variations  in  climate,  altitude,  and  soil.  In 
1938  it  was  estimated  to  cover  almost  39  percent  of  t'ne  total  arable 
land.     In  the^  same  year  around  60  percent  of  the  wheat  crop  was 
produced  in  northern  and  central  Italy.     A  little  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  total  wheat  crop  is  produced  in  Sicily,  on  an  average.  Before 
the  war  Sicily  was  a  net  importer  of  w'heat  in  most  seasons.    A  large 
part  of  the  Sicilian  wheat  is  durum,  and,  while  conditions  vary  from 
season  to  season,  ordin?irily  some  durum  is  exported  and  soft  wheat  or  floiar 
imported. 

Production  in  Italy  had  been  increasing  since  the  inauguration  of 
the  "Battle  of  Wheat"  in  1925,  and,  in  recent  years,  with  the  reduction 
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in  the  Trench  crop,  Italy  has  "become,  with  the  exception  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  largest  wheat  producer  in  Europe.    Production  gains  are  at- 
trihuted  to  more  intensive  use  of  fertilizer  and  the  introduction  of  new 
wheat  varieties,  as  well  as  to  some  increase  in  acreage. 

Despite  the  increase  in  ^heat  production  and  a  decrease  in 
consumption,  Italy  remained  on  a  net  import  "basis.    Apparent  utilization 
a.veraged  286  million  "bushels  during  the  5  years,  1933-1937.     In  the  past 
three  seasons  when  "both  production  and  net.  imports  dropped  to  lower  levels, 
an  increased  flour- extract ion  ratio    and  larger  admixtures  of  other  grains 
with  wheat  might  have  overcome  the  shortage  had  not  distri"bution  problems 
"become  ac\xte.     With  the  transportation  difficulties,  hoarding,  and  "black- 
market  operations  contributing  to  the  domestic  pro"blems,  and  require- 
ments for  the  colonies  and  overseas  forces  adding  to  the  total  deficit, 
However,  "bread  rationing  "becajne  necessary. 

As  an  incentive  to  increased  seeding  of  wheat,  a  special  premium 
of  200  lire  per  hectare  (approximately  $4,10  per  acre  in  United  States 
currency)  was  paid  growers  for  the  area  seeded  to  wheat,  rye,  or  "barley 
during  1941  and  1942,     This  premium  was  in  addition  to  the  bonus  paid 
for  wheat  production,  which  varied  in  the  different  regions,  ranging 
from  20  to  40  lire  per  quintal  (28  to  55  cents  per  bushel).    Bonuses  on  - 
the  1943  harvest  were  increased  substantially,  being  reported  at  60 
lire  (83  cents  per  bushel)  jn  northern,  105  lire  ($1.45)  in  southern, 
and  135  lire  ($1.86)  in  insular  Italy. 

Basic  prices  for  wheat  of  the  1941  and  1942  harvests  were  fixed 
at  175  to  190  lire  per  quintal  ($2.41  to  $2.62  per  bushel).  Considerably 
higher  prices  have  been  set  for  grain  of  the  1943-44  crop.  Producers' 
prices  were  announced  for  soft  wheat  at  235  to  310  lire  per  quintal  ($3.24 
to  $4,28  per  bushel);  hard  wheat,  255  to  330  lire  ($3.52  to  $4.55);  rye, 
222  lire  ($2,86);  feed  barley;  175  lire  ($1.93);  oats,  -160  to  220  lire 
($1.18  to  $1.62);  and  corn,  160  lire  ($2.06). 

Conditions  governing  the  marketing  of  crops  provided  for  specified 
amounts  that  might  be  retained  for  seed  requirements  and  for  consumption 
by  growers'  families.    All  grain  above  those  quantities  was  to  be, delivered 
at  established  collecting  stations.     It  was  reported,  however,  that  ' 
official  prices  were  unsatisfactory  to  growers,  and  delivery  requirements 
were  not  filled,  despite  heavy  penalties  on  hoarding  and  black-market 
transactions.     Good  progress  has  been  reported  in  improving  storage  con- 
ditions.   Many  new  granaries  with  modern  equipment  have  been  erected,  ajid 
replace  out-of-date  and  temporary  storehouses  that  did  not  protect  the 
grain  adequately. 

Bread  was  first  rationed  in  October  1941,  and  the  basic  daily 
ration  was  set  a,t  200  grams  for  normal  consumers  with  a  supplemental 
ration  of  100  grams  for  laborers  and  s  200-grara  supplement  for  those 
doing  heavy  work.     In  a  snort  time  the  ration  was  found  insufficient  for 
persons  engaged  in  extra-heavy  work,  c?nd  at  the  beginning,  of  December 
1941  their  supplement  v?as  raised  to  300  grams.     In  a  country  where  many 
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workers  were  accustomed  to  eating  a  full  kilogram  (2.2  pounds)  of  "bread 
a  day,  even  the  resulting  diet  was  considered  inadequate.    The  "basic  ~~ 
ration  nevertheless,  was  reduced  to  150  grams  daily,  as  from  March  15, 
1942.    Su'bsequent  changes  have  included  an  extra  allo^/ance  of  50  grams 
daily  for  workers  and  young  people  from  9  to  18  years  of  age,  during  the 
winter  period,  November  1942-March  1943.     Since  the  diet  of  the  Italian 
population  is  largely  made  up  of  grain  products,  these  low  allowances 
constituted  a  real  hardship. 

The  alimentary  paste-rice  Nation  has  remained  stahle  at  2,000 
grams  per  month  for  normal  consumers.    Since  Fehniary  1,  1941,  an  extra 
ration  of  600  grams  per  month  has  "been  allotted  to  heavy  workers.  This 
would  not  he  sufficient,  however,  to  give  much  relief  as  a  supplement  to 
the  low  hread  ration.    No  change  was  indicated  until  March  1942  when  the 
pasta- lice  ration  in  southern  Italy  was  raised  hy  500  grams  per  month  tp 
help  compensate  for  the  cut  in  the  "bread  ration. 

The  composition  of  the  bread  has  undergone  considerable  change 
during  the  ^?ar  period.     Increasing  amounts  of  other  grains  have  been  mixed 
with  wheat,  the  inclusion  of  10  percent  of  corn  flour  being  reported  in 
late  1940  and  the  admixture  having  been  increased  by  varying  ajnounts  up  to 
30  percent.    The  quality  of  the  bread  is  thought  to  have  improved  during 
the  past  July  when  the  new  whfeat  begaja  coming  on  the  market.     The  milling- 
extraction  ratio  of  viheat  has  been  increased  from  the  pre-war  level  of 
around  80  percent,  to  some  90  percent.    The  milling  ra.tio,  for  rye  and 
barley  for  inclusion  in  the  bread  has  also  increa.sed  somewhat. 


ITALY:  Acreage  and  production  of  specified  grain  crops 
 average  1935-1937,  annual  1938-1943  


Year 

;  Wheat 

Rye 

Corn 

'  Oats 

;  Barley  - 

!    1 , 000 

:    1,000  : 

1,000 

:  1,000 

!  1,000 

Acreage 

:  acres 

acres  - 

acres 

!  acres 

:  acres 

Average 

1933-1937   

!  12,517 

!  273 

1,073 

!  490 

3,595 

1938  .. 

12,426 

257 

:  1,092 

!  492 

:  3,724 

1939  .. 

•  12,918 

260 

'  1,038 

:  506 

3.605 

1940  .. 

•  12,565 

259 

1,092 

502 

•  3,729 

1941 

'  12,207 

259 

•  1,050 

500 

'  3,750 

1942  ... 

13,000 

260  ! 

,  1,060 

!  520 

3,750 

1943  a/ 

13,336  ! 

277 

.  1,156 

665  . 

3,768 

1,000 

'    1 , 000  ! 

1,000  ' 

1,000 

1,000 

Production 

bushels 

'  bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

busnels 

Average 

1933-1937   

257,045  ' 

5,894  • 

36,938 

9,575  - 

115,954 

1938  .. 

297,319  ■ 

5,428 

!  43,341  ! 

11,386 

115,729 

1939  .. 

293,282  - 

5,948 

37,692  ' 

10,816  ! 

101,662 

1940  ., 

261,035  : 

6,000 

39,318 

10,058  ■ 

135,004 

1941  .. 

262,801  ; 

5,905 

37,892 

9,186  : 

103,483 

1942  ., 

258,000  ! 

5,850  ! 

38 , 500  : 

10,000  : 

120,000 

1943  by 

From  official  and  unofficial  sources, 
a/  Planned  acreage,    b/  Not  available. 
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ECUADOR  HARVESTS  BmiPSR  RICE  CROP 

It  is'  es1}ijneted  tHat.      000,000  "bus'nels  uf  rough  rioe  will  "be 
harvested  in  Ecuador'  d\iring  1943,  as  compared  with  ,5,697 ,-QDQ  last  year 
and  with- an  average  of  3^400,000  for  the  5-year  period  1936-1940.    The  "bumper 
crop  tills  season  is  attfilDuted  to  favorahle  weather,  conditions  and  the    ■  ■ 
availahility  of  sufficient  lahor  for  harvest,  ,.       :  . 

Ecuadoran  efforts  to  increase  rice  production  since  1941  have 
resulted  in  three  successive  record  crops.    Recent  reports  froh  Ecuador 
indicate  that  rice  production  has  ahout  reached  its  peak  under. present 
conditions,  due  to  the  limita'tlon  of  la-h or.  supply.    The  coiintry.  has  now  .  . 
hecome  an' important  source  of '  supply  for' tha.t ,  commodity  in  ,  thp.  Western  ,.,  . 
Hemisphere.   'With  an  allowance' of  70  mlllioh  pounds  of  hulled,  ric^  for 
domestic  consumption,  indic-ations'' are  that  a'bout  125  j^illion.  pounds  may 
be  on  the  market  for  export  this  year.    The  amount  pe'fmit'ted' for  export 
from  Ecuador  from  June  1,  1943,  to  May  31,  1944,  however,  has  "been  limited 
hy  a  Government  decree  to  80  million  pounds. 


ECUADORt    Rice  production,  exports,  and 
apparent  utilization,  1956-1943 


:  Production 

Apparent 

;  Rough 

Milled 

Exports 

domestic 
utilization 

.  1,000 
.     !  hushels 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

.  ^ 1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

:  90,331- 
:  .83,792 
:  ,.114,899 
:      92,183     . . 
•  121,694 
:  124,756 
:  158,258 
: a/195, 000 

:.  19,256 
■2,718 

-      44V202    "  ■ 
-21,581!  ■ 
40,638 
46,273 
"  .90,184 

71,075 

81,074 
■  70,697 
-■  -5 1-70;  602 

81,056 
V 78, 483 

68,074 

Compiled  frow  official • sources, 
a/  Preliminary 'estimate. 

1 

Ml  Ecuadoran  rice  mills  were  placed  under  Government  supervision 
"by  a  decree  of  June  29,  1943.     Government  inspectors  were  placed  in  all 
rice  mills  to  supervise  transactions  of  the  mills.     The  Government  is 
particularly  anxious  to  assure  an  equitable  return  of  milled  rice  to  the 
producer  for  a  given -amount  6f  unhulled  rice  brought  to  the  mill,  a  fair 
classification  of  the  product,  and  the  maint-enance-  of  average  prices. 
If  necessary  the  Government  may  take  over  the  operation  of  the  mill,  and 
heavy  penalties  are  provided  for  violations  of -the  decree, 

Ecuador  has  become  the  'third  largest  exporting  country  of  the  ' 
Western  Hemisphere,  being  exceeded  only  by  ths  United  States  and  Brazil, 
The  principal  destinations  for  Ecua.doran  exported  rice  during  recent  years 
have  been  Peru,  Venezuela,  Cuba,  and  Panama,^    :  ' 
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VEGETABLE ' OIL s  ^,01  LspDs  ;  ' ,^  ;  /'  r^'  V 

■ ,  .        ■  _  ■    ^  ■  ■ .  REOOim'mMjT'  CRO?-iDCPECTEt)[y      GIBA-  •    • ' '         ''  ''       '  : 

Under  the'' stinralus  pf  faVorsible  price's  and' a  Governinen't-''sponsored 
program  for  increased"  prodtiction,  the  1943  ct^p' of  peanuts  in  Cn'oa  is  ex- 
pected to  ■  'amount  to  ' alDotit  '-ilS  lalllion  pounds  '  (unshelled)"  compared  with  42 
million  pounds  in  1942,  and  a  previous  record  of  59  million-  in  1941.  'The 
1943  figure  includes  an  estimate  of  20  million  pounds  for  the  fall  crop, 
which  is' usually  plant'ed  in  August  tod  September''  for  te'rvest  in  November 
and.  December,,''. iriie''  sprijag^'  crop,  planted  in  April,^  and;  May' for  harvest  in 
July' and  A'iig;iis't',~'  is  estimated  at  about  95.  million  pounds  for  1943.  '  The 
spring'.^  crbp  'tisuali^''-  cbns.t'itU'tes*  mere  than  80  percent  of-  the  total.    ■  -  '* 

,   .. The,' product  a  T&n  m'a.terikl '  for  edible-  oil  vraV'' '  ' 

begun  op,  a,  commexcial  scale;  in  Cuba  in  1937.    Cultivation  of  sunflower s^' 
as  an  oilseed  crop  was  began  in  1927,  and  oil  pro^iuction  reached  5, 5  mil- 
lion pounds  by  1933,"  but  the  enterprise  was  abandoned  around  1934  due  -to 
heavj"-  imports  of  low-priced  oils  from  Japan.    PrCd'uction  of  peanuts  'lias 
expanded  rapidly  since  1937,  anid  in  1943  peanut-oil  production  is  expected 
to  equal  or  exceed  Cuba's  requirements  for'  all  edible  vegetable,  oils. 

..  .  .,  .  The  significance  of  this  development  to  Cuba's  national  economy 
is  indica.ted  by  that  country's  heavy  reliaiice  on  imported  fats  and  oils. 
Imporjts.'  .pf  ^  vegetable  oils'  during,  the  5-year  period,  1938-1942,  averaged 
about' 157  million  pounds',  15  million  of  which  "'ere  edible  oils,  while  im- 
ports, of  .animal,  fats  and  oils  (mostly    lard)  averaged  about  76  million 
pounds  annually.    Commercial  production  of  fats  and  oils  in  CulDa  during 
this. period  represented  a  very  small  part  of  total  requirements  and  con- 
sisted almost,  entirely  of  peanut  oil,  which  averaged  9.5  million  pounds. 
Castor  beans  appear  to  be  the  most  promising  of  the  minor  oilseed  crops 
already  in  cultivation.  ,  '  '  ' 


CUBA:    Peanut  production,  requirements  for"  seed, 
crushings,  and  oil  output,  1937-1945  


..■  Year'   ■■  .r: 

;Production 

: Requirements:        .  ■  , 
:     for  seed'a/:^^^^^*^^/ 

:  Oil 

: produced  b/ 

:  Million 

:  '    Million^  :'  ■ 

Million' 

:  "Million. 

pounds 

:  ■  •      pounds  :■'  ■ 

•  -'pounds- 

:-'■'■.  pounds- 

1937 

:  5.5 

■':    ■        0.8    •:  ■ 

■  :  :4;.7:' 

:    ■'•  1'.3 

1938  ;  .  . . 

12.-6 

■■'  :         ■   2.'4'  ■':'■' 

•      lOi'2'  - 

:  •  2.a' 

1939  .••*...•'..•»••.. 

32. 5' ■ 

■"r       '•  ^  ■'3'iS^'  '  :  •■ 

29.^  - 

^5       ■  8,0- 

1940.' 

45.0 

:  ^     •  ■  4v3 '•'-':'■ 

-'^40vr 

■:■  ^11.2' 

1941       •  '■  - 

58'.  7 

:■       '    '3.7  ■  :•  ^ 

■'  ^■55.0-  - 

'■■  "isa-  ^ 

1942          ■  '  - 

4i,8 

'  :■-         -^.-e--  :- 

■•■^^^S7iO  ' 

:  ;  "10.2 

i§43~c/, :{■■...:'.:..'. 

95,0-  -■ 

•  :d/    ■  8.0 

■  87.0-'^ 

:'  24^.4 

Compiled  from  official  and  trade  sources.    "  '  •  ■      '  '■  ■  '  ~ 

a/  In  the  shell,    b/  Calculated  at  27  percent'  of  unshelled  peanuts 
crushed.    A  fa.ctor  of  28  percent  is  used  for  1943,  due  to  a  higher 
percentage  of  Spanish- type  peanuts,     c/  Preliminary  estimates.  Include 
main  summer  crop  only,     d/  Includes  1.7  raillion  pounds  to  be  returned  to 
CCC  under  seed  contract. 
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Early  in  1943  the  United  States  Government  agreed  to  purchase  all 
surplus  Cuban  peanuts  from  the  1943  crop  (i.e.,  in  excess  of  crushing 
capacity)  at  a  price  of  $7.08  per  100  pounds  (shelled)',      a. s*  Itabaha,'  A 
total  of  5.7  million  pounds  of  Spanish-type  peanuts,  (4  million  for  Cuban 
Government  account'  and  1,7  million  for  private  account)  were  shipped  to 
Cuba  in  April  1943  by  the  United  States  Government  to  be  used  for  planting 
purposes,-  Both  the  yield  per  acre  and  the  oil  content  of  this  type  of 
•peanut  are  higher  then  those  of  the  "O'iiino"  type,  a  crossed  variety 
previously  comprising  the  entire  Cuban  crop. 

Spanish  seed  represented  about  38,5  percent  of  the  7,585,000  pounds 
distributed  under  contract  by  Government  and  private '( crushers)  agencies 
for-planting  in  1943.    The  quantities  distributed  to  producers  not  under 
contract  are  estimated  aX  100,000  pounds.    About  54  po\inds  of  Chino  tyj>e 
seed,  or  60  pounds  of  Spanish  type,  are  required  to  plant  one  acre. 
Yields  of  the  Chino  variety  average  about  750  pounds  per  acre,  ranging 
as  high  as  900  pounds  in  the  eastermost  Province,  while  yields  from  the 
Spanish  seed  are  expected  to  average  somewhat  higher.  -Yields  from  the 
fall  crop  are  usually  lower  than  those  from  the  spring  crop.    The  area 
planted  for  the  1943  spring  crop  is  estimated  at  about  ll4,000  acres.  -  That 
acreage  made  peanuts  the  fifth  largest  area  among  crops  grown  in  Cuba,  - 
follo'^ing  sugar  cane,  bananas,   corn,  and  coffee,  and  being  about  equal 
to  that  in  beans  and  tobacco. 

The  Cuban  peanut  expansion  program  has  two  principal  objectives: 
'(1)  to  relieve  the  scarcity  of  fats  and  oils  in  Cuba  and  indirectly  in 
the  United  Nations  as  a  whole,  and  (2)  to  diversify  Cuba's  agriculture. 

The  capacity  of  the  seven  oil  crushing  plants  in  Cuba  is  estimated 
at  nearly  100  million  pounds  of  xins'helled  peanuts,  or  25  to  27  million 
pounds  of  peanut  oil,  annually,     T'iiis  estimate,  however,  is  based  on  the 
possibility  that  the  plants  can  either  operate  as  much  as  330  days  a  year 
or  slightly  increase  the  current  rate  of  crushings.    The  Cuban  Government 
obtained  24  peanut  thres'ners  and  other  equipment  from  the  United  States 
in  July  1943. 

Prices  paid  to  growers  by  local  buyers  for  unshelled  peanuts  have 
been  fixed  by  the  Cuban  Government  for  several  years.    The  price  set  for 
Chino  peanuts  for  1943  is  equivalent  to  $3,60  per  100  po\inds  avoirdupois 
(S3. 55  per  100  Spanish  pounds)  compared  with  $3.45  in  1942  and  $2.28  in 
1941.    A  piremium  of  25.4  cents  was  set  for  Spanish-type  peanuts  in  1942 
and  1943.  .  Local  buyers  are  allowed  a  commission  of  35.5  cents  for  dis- 
tributing .seed  and  for  rendering  such  merchandising  operations  as  moving 
the  nuts  to  shipping  centers  and  other  services,  thus  bringing  the  price 
payable  by  crashers  f.o.b.  railroad  cars  up  to  $4.21  per  100  pounds  for  the 
1943  crop  .of  Spanish  peanuts.     Wholesale  prices  for  peanut  oil,  also  fixed 
by 'the  Govenament,  wei:e  increased  in  April  1943  t6  $24.75  per  100  pounds 
in  50-pound  tins  and  ;^0  cents  per  pound  in  bulk  although  prices  for 
branded  oil  in  small  containers  range  up  to  42  cents. 
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.'    .'  ^.targely  "because  of  the  use  of  flaxseed  for  fuel  purposes,  Argentina' 
record^  supply  of  131,000,000  bushels  at  the  "beginning  of  the  "1942-43  season 
'has  been  rapidly  diminished,  stocks  available  for  export  at  tlie  ehd  of 
July  being  estimated  at  only  35,000,000  bushels.     Should  sales  for  export 
during  August-December  continue  at  the  January-July  level,  the  supply  will 
be  further  depleted  by  10,000,000  bushels. 

Prospects  for  the  flaxseed  crop  to  be  harvested  in  December  are 
fa,vorable,  although  growth  has  bSen" too  rapid  in  some  sections.    The  first 
estimate  of  the  1943-44  acreage  is  not  yet  available  but  is  expected  to 
be  above  tiiat  of  the  past  2  years,  or  about  normal,  since  all  acreage 
restrictions  have  been  cahcelled.'  Moireov^r;,  the  Government  urged  grow- 
ers to  increase  their  1943  sowings'and "guar&nteed  a  market  for  the  new 
crop  at  prices  to  be  established'"ir^ter  if  prices  in  the  free  market  are 
not  sufficient  to  cover  the'<5os"t"6f 'pf oduction.     The  minimum  price  of 
9.25  pesos  per  quintal  (70  cents 'per  bushel)  for  the  1942-43  crop  was 
suspended  on  August  15,  1943. 

Stocks  of  linseed' oil ■ held' by  the'Grain  Board  on  July  15,  1943, 
amounted  to  33,000  short  tons.    Of  this  amount  22, 000  tons  were  earmarked 
for  fuel,  while  the  remaining  ll.OOO^tons  were  available  for  export. 

While  the  sale  of  flaxseed  for'  solid  fuel  has  been  suspended  by 
the  Grain  Board,  the  crushing  of  flaxseed  for  fuel  oil  continues.  The 
following  decree 'was  i^d  op  ted  on' July  20,  1943,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
suring minimum  supplies  of  linseed  oil  needed  to  help  offset  the  deficit 
in  fuels  normally'used,  '"  ... 

Article  1"  -  The  Grain  Regdlatihg  Board' is  herewith  entrusted  with 
the  preparation,  of  linseed  oil  (for  'fu^.l^pu'r^bs^s)  using  up  to  500,'000 
metric  tons  (20,000,000  bushels)  'of  the  stoc'ks  of  •flaxseed  for  th-a.t  pur- 
pose,, without  prejedice  to  the  amounts  of  tlje  stocks  affected  by, previous 
decrees.  '.  ■  .   '  .'.  :  ■ 

Article  2  -  'The  expenses  w'nic'h  fhe  industrialization  ,  of  "t'h^,  'seed. . 
may 'Occasion  will  be  covered  by  the  Banco  de  la.  .lacion  Argentina  i.n  '  ,.  , 
accordance  with  the  procedure  followed  up  to  the  present.  ,*,'  ,'"!.!  '  . 

Article  3  -  The  oil  so  produced  will  be  delivered  by  the  Gra;rn 
Regulating  Board  to  the  General  Administration  of  the  Y.  P.  P.  (.Government 
Oil  Pields)  for  sale  to  consumers  (for  fuel  purposes)  at  a  price  to  be 
fixed  in  due  course.  .  ,r  " 

'Article  4  -  The  sale  price  of  t'lie  oil  will  .be  paid  to  the  Grain 
Regulating  Board,  which  will  use  it  first  to  cover  the  expenses'  of.  indus- 
trialization and  will  scpvly  the  balance  to  the  payment  of  fhe  value  of 
the  seed. 
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Article  5  -  The  financial  regime  of  the  production  of  linseed  oil 
provided  for  in  Decrees 'No.  •108,934  (Decern"ber  20,  ,1941)  ,  ITo.  124,419 
(July  8,  1942),  srA  ITo.  139, 925(Decemher  31,  1942),  as  well  ps  the  de- 
livery of  the  corresponding  product  and  the"  collection  and  application 
of  the  selliiig  price,  will  he  adjusted  to  the_  provisions  of  .  the  p.resent 
decree.     (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  January  12,  1942  and  February  1, 
1943) .  -  .  ■         .  .  ■     ^  . 

Article  6  -  The  funds-  collected  hy  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
the  G-eneral  Administration  of  the  Y.  P.  F.  corresponding  to  the  selling 
price  of  linseed  oil  prepared  in  fulfillment  of  the-  aforesaid  decrees  Tvill 
he  transferred  to  the  Grain  Regulating  Board, 

Likewise  there  will  be  transferred  to  the  Board  the  funds  collected 
from  sales  of  fuel  oil,  gas  oil,  and  .dies el  oil,  which  funds  are  derived 
from  the  difference  het^^/een  the  selling  price  established  in  Decree  No. 
121,742.  of  June  3,  1942,  and  the  average  sale  price  wiiich  has  heen.applied 
on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  established  in  the  resolution  of  the-  I'linistry 
of  Agriculture  No.  39,531  (February  4,  1943),     (See  Foreign  Crops  and 
Markets,  March  8,  1943), 

Article  7  -  There  shaJ-1  likewise  be  remitted  to  the  Board  the  proceed 
which  may  hereafter  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  linseed  oil  produced  or  to  b 
produced  in  accordance  with  the  decrees  mentioned  in  Article  5  and  from  a 
price  difference  corresponding  to  the  sale  of  fuel  oil,  gas  oil,  and  diesel 
oil  mentioned  in  the  previous  article, 

A  decree  of  July  22,  1943,  prohibites  the  further  use  of  flaxseed 
as  solid  fuel  and  authorizes  the  sale  of  2,000,000  metric  tons  (73,500,000 
bushels)  of  wheat  to  be  burned  as  a  substitute .  fuel .    All  fla.:x:seed  crashed 
for  oil  must  now  be  purchased  from  the  G-rain  Regulating  Board;  previously 
only  the  seed  used  to  produce  oil  for  export  had  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Board.     The  decree  also  increased  the  price  of  linseed  oil  sold  for  fuel 
from  250  pesos  per  metric  ton  ($67.50  per  short  ton)  to  310  pesos  ($83.75), 

The  G-rain  Regulating  Board  does  not  own  crushing  mills,  but  makes 
arrangements  with  private  corners  to  produce  oil  from  seed  supplied  by  the 
Board.     Of  the  105  mills  in  the  country,  62  are  now  operating  for  the  Board, 
The  total  crushing  capacity  of  the  105  mills  is  divided  geographically  as 
follows:     60  percent  in  or  near  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  15  percent  . 
in  the  Cha.co  Territory,  15  percent  in  or  near  Rosario,  and  10  percent  in 
the  Provinces  of  Mendoza  and  Tucuman,: 

Originally  the  Board  required  that  the  mills  deliver  oil  weighing 
30  percent  of  the  weight  of  the  seed,  but  tnis  re.quirement  has  been  re- 
duced to  27  percent  since  it  was  found  that  the  higher  percentage  was  a 
strain  on  the  machinery  and  reta.rded  produjction.     Since  the  percentage 
requirement  was  lowered  the  output  of  linseed  oil  has  increased  by  50 
percent. 
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COTTON  AOT-  OTHSF.  FIBERS  .  . 


BHAZIL  TO  PRODUCE  POPULAR-TYPE  CLOTH 

■  ■•  T 

Citing  the  rising  cost  of  living  ajid  its  detrimental  effects  on 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  country,,  the  Brazilia-n  G-ov.ernment  recently  de- 
creed a  plan  under  which  cotton  textile  manufacturers,  ■  effective  August  19, 
are  required  to  allocate' a  certain  percentage  of  their  production  capacity 
to  the  manufacture  of  cloth  for  sale  to  the  poorer  classes  at  a  low  cost. 

The  decree,  something  similar  to  the,  Indian  Standard  Cloth 
arran-iement ,  provides  for  100  million  meters  of  popular  type  or 
utility  cotton  cloth  to  "be  made  available  to  the  puhli'c  at  prices  a.'bout 
50  percent  helon  the  present  ma.rket  for  textiles  of  that  nature.  Indi- 
cations are  that  'the'~program  will  cost  the  manufacturers  the  equivalent 
of  ahput  $6,000,000'  in  profits  they  would  have  made  formerly  on  a 
similar  amount  of  cloth  produced.    It  is  eacpected,  however,  that  they 
will  recoup  this-  loss  from  profits  on  anticipated  Increases  in  exports 
of  finished  .'products,  ' 

.The  'aiiount  of  the  popular  or  utility  type  'cloth  to  he  produced, 
100  million  meters,  is  ahout 'one-seventh  of  the  total  textile  output 
of  the  Brazilian  mills.    According  to  reliahle  sources,-  this  amount  should- 
cover  the  needs  of  the  poorer  classes  for  a  year.    The  price  of  the  cloth 
to  the  consumer  has  "been  set  at  ahout  15  percent  ahove  the  cost  of  produc-^ 
tion,  to  cover  only  handling  costs  of  "both  maSuf 4cturers  -and  retailers,- 
Not  only  is" the  new  program  expecteci  to  result  in  an  increased  consumption 
of  Brazilian  cotton  hut  also  an  increase  in  the  total  production  of 
Brazilian  textiles  at  a  lower  unit  cost,  thus  returning  a  greater  profit 
to  the-  manufacturer,  ..  i 

While  Brazilian  production  of  cotton  has  remained  fairly  constant 
at  ahout  2  million  hales  a  year  since  the  outhreak  of  the  war,  Brazil's 
exports  of  that  fihre  have  fallen  precipitously^  from  ahout  1,609,000 
hales  in  1938-39,  to  36 7, 000 ..hales  in  1942.-43.    In  this  same  period,, 
domestic  cohsumption  has  increased  only  ahout  200,000  haleS,  from  629,000 
in  1938-39.  to  appi'oximately  852,000  in.  1942-43. 

Apparently,  the  new  measure  is  earned  at  increasing  the  domestic  con- 
sumption of  Brazilian-made  textiles.,  while  at  the  same  time  allowing  manu- 
facturers some  .rfespite'' from  the 'unsatisfactory  situation  in  which  they  were 
placed  under  a  condition  of  rising  costs  of  production  and  a  fixed  ceiling 
on  retail  prices.-    Under  the  new  arrangement  the  ^higher-quality  clo-th  will  . 
have  to  provide  sufficient  profit  to  manufacturers  to  enahle  them  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  recent  decree  in  producing  "popular  type  textiles." 

Resolutions  recently  announced  hy  the  Coordinator  of  Economic: 
Mohilization  provide  that  each  hulk  sale  of  cloth  from  manufacturer  or 
wholesaler,  whether  a  domestic  sale  oi*  for  export,  must  carry  at  least  10 
percent  of  the  total ■ quantity  lin . popular-type  cloths  for  sale  on  the  do- 
mestic market.     These  resolutions  also  provide  for  the  marking  of  the  cloth, 
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specifying  that  the  cloth  is  for  internal  consumption  only,  end  requiring 
that  the  cloth  cannot  he  sold  for  reprocessing  or  for  use  in  other  manu- 
factured articles.  -    •   -  ' 

BRITI SH  ESTABLi  SE  A  EAtOI  ^  PSDEEATI 017 

A  new  organization,  knoTO  as  the  British  Eay6n  Federation,  was  set 
up  at  a  meeting  of  the  Rayon  Council  in  Lohddn -oh  June  24,  to "promote  and 
further  the  interests  of  the  expanding  rayon  industry  in  the  United  King- 
dom»    Many  of  the  prohlems  of  rayon  are  similar  to  those  of  cotton,  and 
many  processors  make  use  of  both  commodities,  '  Before  the  ne^)?  Rayon  Fed- 
eration was  organized,  a  joint  committee  had  "been  operating  to  represent 
hoth  rayon  and  cotton  in  a  study  of  post-war  relations,  with  the  aim  of 
cooperation  heti^een  the  i-^o  industries.    Many  memhers  of  the  rie^i  Feder- 
ation represent  hoth  the  cotton  ?nd  the  rayon  interests  and  are  vita,lly 
interested  in  working  out  general  policies  for  the  "benefit  of  "both  groups. 

The  former  organization  of  the  rayon  industry,  the  Rayon  Council,  which 
was  formed  in  January  1942,  handled  problems  relating  to  the  rayon  trade, 
obtained  representation  of  all  sections  of  that  industry  and  performed  the 
preliminary  duties  necessary  for  the -.establishment  of  the  new  Federation, 
As  the  nei^  body  began  to  function  the  Ra.yon  Council  ™as  dissolved. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  Federation  to  include  in  its  membership 
complete  representation  of  the  industry  from  producers  to  merchants. 
Original  members  include  the  Rayon  Producers'  Committee,  the  Rayon  Weav- 
ing Association,  the  Rayon  Staple  Spinners'  Associations,  the  Rayon  Pro- 
cessors' Association,  the  British  Rayon  Crepeists'  Association,  the  thr'ee 
Rayon  Tyers  Groups,  which  include  not  only  Flat  Rayon  but  Rayon  Crepe  and 
Spun  Rayon  Fabric,  the  Federation  of  Calico  Printers,  the  Rayon  Converters' 
Section  of  the  Cotton  and  Rayon  Merchants'  Association,  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Hosiery  Manufacturers'  Associations,  and  -the  Ra.yon  Warp  Knitters' 
and  Merchant  Converters'  Sections  of  the  Rayon  and  Silk  Association, 

Provision  ha.s  been-  made  for  the  admission  o-f  sectional  organizations 
of  other  artificial  fiber  producers  and  usef^s,'    The  Federation  will  extend 
its  research  and  advisory  operations  and  adopt  policies  to  cover  as  many 
types  of  f  iber  as  are  represented  by  its  membership.    Extension  'of  the  field 
of  membership  is  provided,  for  by  the  definition  of  .rayon  that  was  adopted. 
By  this  definition  the  term  "rayon"  includes  "all  yarn  and  fibers  not  of 
na.tural' growth  which  are  used  for  textile  purposes,"    Membership  -  representa- 
tion e.t 'present  does  not  include  labor,  but  workers  are  not  organized  into 
any  special  trade  unions  for  any  section  of  the  rayon  industry.    The  Rayon 
Federation  differs  in  this  respect  from  the  Cotton  Board  and  the  Wool 
Reconstruction  Committee,  . 

The  manufacture  and  use  of  ra^^-on  have  increased  considerably  during 
recent  years  and  are  expected  to  be  an  important  factor  in  future  textile 
economy.     The  British  Rayon  Federation  affords  the  industry  a  medium  through 
which  to  participate  effectively  in  post-war  planning,  and  it  is  already 
working  in  cooperation,  with  related  industries  in  that  direction. 
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HIO^'&HAEDE  BO  -  SUL  PaCKINO  PLAOTS  .S.KOIlT,,..Q|'..HOGS 

■■"  Packing  companies  in  the  state  of-  P.io  &raade, 40,  Sul,' Brazil,  are 
finding' hogs'  scarce'  and  high  this  season,  due, to  floods  .in  .1.9,41-4-3  and 
drought  in  1942-43.  In  order  to  ohtain  hogs  :it;  is.  necessary,. ,t.o  pa;;'  5.5 
cents  a  poujid,  which  is  considered  excessive,  especially,  in  visv  of  the 
fact  that  the  price  of  lard,  the  principal  hog  product  produced  in  this 
State  for  export,  is  fixed,    '  •  r, ■  ;  ■  ..;»>*• 

The-  valleys  of  the    Taquari,  Car,  and-Sinps  Eiyers,  ■:all  of  wnich  are 
importajit  zones  for  the  •"breeding  and  fattening  , of  hogs-,-,,  were  severely  dam- 
aged hy  tnree  floods  hetween  May  1941  and  May  1942.    These  "zones  furnish 
in  normal  times  40  ^fe:-'.":ont  of  the  pork  for  Hip  G-rande  da  Sul.     The  loss  of 
50  percent  of  tne  corn  crop  as  a  result  of  the "drought  of  1942-43  further 
discouraged  .'hog  fariaarsV  "v'ho  had  to  get  rid  of  t'neir  hogs.    During  the  last 
spring  and  summer  ( Sep •bem.'ber-I'e'bruary)  .even  young  pigs  had  to  he  sacrificed. 
Producers  have  heen  .iini?hle  to  "buy  corn  ;for  their  hogs,  "because  it  is  selling 
at  almost  fhree  times  as  much  as  a  year  ago.    As  a  result  of  tnese  con- 
ditions, 'nog  slaughter ; will  prp"bahly  he  a'bout  30  percent  under  1942,  \7hich 
is  now  "believed  to  have  heen  a:very  poor  year, 

Brazil  itself  furnis'hes  •  the  largest  market  for  pork  products  from 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul.     The  States:  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo  ajid  Fernam- 
"buco,  in  order,  huy  the  greatest  amount»..The  principal,  foreign  market  since 
the  war  "began,  'nas  "been  Shgland,  whereas. prior  to  the  war  Germany  hought 
more  pork  products  from  tiiis'  State  t'nan.  any.  other  foreign  country.  Sweden 
a.nd  Norwa.y  also  purc'na.sed  certain  pork  products  and  recently  the  United 
States'  has  made  some  purchases',  ■  ,  .  . 


PJO  GEAi^TDE  do  SUL:    Exports  of  pork  products  to  other 
Bra^iliajn  States  and  to  foreign  .countries  1;937-1941. 


Destination  [ 

.  Lard  .] 

Ilams  .' 

,  Bacon 

Frozen  ■  :■; 

:Pork 

Total 

poi-k  : 

To  other  : 

■  1,000  ■•: 

1 , 000 

1,000.  , 

•     1,000  .  : 

,1,000 

1,000 

Bra'.?l-ian  : 

pourds  ': 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds  : 

pounds 

:  por.nds 

Sxa'bes  : 

193? 

•  IIB',603: 

-  "     i  33  . 

:. ."  5,. 342 

a/  V 

a/ 

119,978 

1938 

•  ■•49,48?: 

293 

3,441 

y. 

53,221 

■1939'  .'.  . .  .  V. 

5L,.722: 

-■-481  • 

5, ..145 

.  a/ 

57,349 

1940  ."  : 

42,308: 

408 

4.821 

a/  : 

a/ 

47 , 537 

1941  ;  : 

33,512: 

441 

4,762 

a/  : 

a/ 

38,715 

TCt  foreign 

:•  s 

countries  :  ■ 

1937 

503:  . 

;    w  ' 

..  681: 

31 

1,215 

1938  ■ 

4,058: 

2  . 

1,404: 

293 

5,755 

1939.  .-. .....  :  ; 

17,416: 

15 

H 

443; 

507 

18,381 

1940  : 

472: 

■:.r  84 

3,779: 

593' 

4,928 

1941  ;  :  : 

h/-.: 

4 

V 

3,990: 

2 

3,996 

Compiled  from  of ficial  "sources .  ■ 

sj  See  under  exports  to  foreign  countries,     "b/  None  reported. 
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IRISH  FAK'.SRS  AFE  SHOWING  MOKE  INTEREST  IN  BEEF  CATTLE  AND  HOGS   

Farmers  in  Ireland  recently  have  shown  special  interest-  in  "beef 
cattle  and  hogs,  due  to  more  favorahle  prices.    Beef-cattle  numbers  have 
"been  expanded  at  the  expense  of  dairy  herds  because  the  former  require 
less  labor  and  are  in  good  demand  in  England.    At  the  same  time  an  in- 
crease, in  the  price  of  hogs  delivered  to  curers  has  stimulated  interest  in 
the  hog  industry. 

Seasonal  prices  that  the  British  Ministry  of  Food  ^rill  pay  for  fat 
cattle  exported  to  England  through  July  2,  1944,  are  the  same  as  for  the 
past  12  months.     The  prices  to  be  pa.id  range  from  20.17  cents  per  pound 
during  June  to  16.46  cents  per  pound  in  October  for  best  fat  cattle, 

IRELAND:    Livestock  numbers  as  of  January  1943  with  comparisons 


Classification        ;  1938     ;  1939     '  1940     ;  1941     ;  1942     ;  1943 


:  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000 

Cattle                 :  head    :.  head    :  head    :  head    :  head    :  head 

Bulls    :  22  :  "~~21  :  21  :  21  :  21  :  20 

Milk  cows   :  1,260  :  1,243  :  1,215  :  1,193  :  1,191  :  1,175 

Heifers  in  calf   :  110  :      121  :  115  :  128  :  145  :  137 

Others  -                         :  :  :  :  : 

2  years  and  up   :  602  :      634  :  635  :  685  :  754  :  759 

1  year  aaid  under  2  729  :      730  :  755  :  764  :  775  :  750 

Under  1  year  ;  833  ;      837  ;  826  ;  834  ;  843  ;  839 

.    Total  cattle  3,556  :  3,586  :  3,569  :  3,625  :  3,729  :  3,580 

Hogs               :  :            :  :  :  : 

Boars   :  2:         2:  2:  2:  2:  1 

Sows  for  breeding   :  92  :        94  :  103  :  88  :  55  :  46 

Others  - 

6  months  and.  over.....:  63  :        62  :  67  :  65  :  76  :  57 

3  months  and  under  6  . :  300  :  305  :  .324  :  318  :  195  :  172 
Under  3  months   :  349  :  .    357  ;  -403  :  380  ;  188  ;  159 

Total  :  805  :  ;    820  :  899  :  853  :  516  :  435 

Sheep             ;  :             :  .        :  .    :  : 

Rams   :  61  :       62  :  .  59  :  55  :  55  :  50 

Ewes  for  breeding  :  1,369  :  1,412  :  1,'.400  :  1,340  :  1,234  :  1,143 

Others  -                          :  840  :  '    820  :  797  :  800  :  768  :  729 

Total  :  2,270  :  2,294  :  2,256  :  2,19-5  :  2,057  :  1,922 

Horses              :  .         :             :  .        :  .    :  : 

Stallions,  2  .years         :  :             :  ■        :  :  : 

or  over  :  2  :         2  :  2  :  2  :  a/    :  2 

Horses  for:                    .;  :  .           :  :  :  : 

A^jri culture   ':  322  :  .    320  :  ^330  :  335  :  a/    :  348 

Other  purposes   .:  32  :        30  :  27  :  27  :  a/  ■ ;  29 

Unbroken  horses  ;  62  :        70  ;  77  ;  76  ;  a/    ••.  58. 

Total  -:  418  :      422  :  436  :  440  :  ^/    i  437 


Compiled  from  official  sources,     a/  Not  enumerated. 
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Whereas  the  number  of  millc  cows  in  Ireland  at  the  beginning  of  1943 
numbeJred  only  1,175,000  and  were  7  percent  below  1938,  the  number  of  beef 
cattle  of  2  years  and  over  had  increased  to  759,000  end  was  26  percent 
above  1938.    Beef  cattle  of  2  years  and  up  represented  20  percent  of  the 
reduced  total  number  of  cattle  and  calves  in  1942  against  17  percent  in 
1938,  whereas  the  percentage  represented  by  milk  cowg  has  fallen  from  35 
percent  of  the  total  to  only  32  percent.  -  , 

An  upwa7*d  revision  last  year  in  the  controlled  price  of  hogs 
delivered  to.  curers  encouraged  some  small  farmers  to  take  up  hog  rais- 
ing again.    This  business  had  been  neglected  because  bacon  prices  were 
controlled  by  the  Government  ; at ^  a  level  too  low  to  allow  a  reasonable 
profit.    Since'  the  current  price  is  higher  and  guaranteed  imtil  March  1944, 
there  is  every  hope  that  the  hog  population  will  increege  from  the  low 
level  to  which  it  ha.d  fallen.    The  number  of  hogs  on  January  1,  1943',  was 
only  435,000,  a  decrease  of  16  percent  below  1942  and  46  percent  below  1938. 

IRELAND:    Fixed  prices  of  hogs  purchased  by  Irish 
bacon-curing  factories ,  ' pei*  poun'd,  dressed  weight, 


1941-1943 


Class 

:December  1, 
:  1941 

,  August  3, 
1942 

:  September 
:24,  1942 

:  January  •■ 
•  25,  1943' 

I  Present 
:  "time 

Cents 

■  19.09 
17.64  : 
14.41 

Cents 

20.18 
19.64 
"  15.49 
10.81 

:  Cents 

20.18  : 
19.64  ! 
18.01 
10.81 

:  Cents 

16.84  ' 
14.86 
12.16  ; 

!  Cents 

22.52 
19.82 
16.21 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 


At  present  there  is  no  trade  in  pork  or  pork  products,  and  it  was 
announced  in  the  latter  part  of  June  that  the  Figs  and  Bacon  Export 
Committee  appointed    in  1939  would  cease  to  function,  as  there  have  been 
no  exports  for  some  time.    In  view  of  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  hogs 
in  Ireland  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  bacon  curers  have  scarcely 
been  able  to  obtain  enough  fat  hogs  for  the  home  market. 

:  Despite  the  high  fixed  prices:  for-. nogs  jf or  .curing,  even  higher 
prices  are  being  paid  on  account  of  the  small  hTiinbers  available.  Only 
66,000  head  were  received  for  curingat  bpcon  factories  in  the  first 
quarter  this  year  compa.red  with  138,000  in  1942,  and  245,000  in  1941  in 
the  corresponding  period. 

The  approximate  number  of  hogs  on  feed  as  of  June  30,  1943,  was 

150,000  head  compared  -"'ith  200,000  a.t  the  end  of  March.  Fe'ed'has  been 

gradually-  diminishing  due  to.  the  almost  total  exhaustion  of  feedstuff s 
from  last  year's  ha.rvest.  ■ 
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AP.G3NTIHA  PLACES  EXPORTS  OF  W00L31T  TEXTILES  UITDER  LICENSE 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  olotaining  sufficient  woolen  textiles  and 
articles  majiuf actured  therefrom  to  meet  domestic  requirements,  Argentina 
now  requires  export  permits  for  all  textile  products  made  fromwool. 

Formerly  large  quantities  of  woolen  textiles  ■^ere-- imported  from 
ahroad,  principally  from  the  United  Kingdom.    Since  the  war  "began  these 
imports  iisve  naturally  fallen  off.    Although  Argentina  has  expanded  its 
domestic  industry,  it  is  apparently  unahle  to  meet  "both  the  domestic  re- 
quirements and  the  increased  demand  from  nearhy  South  American  countries, 
which  also  formerly  imported  woolen  textiles  from  Europe. 

The. new  Decree  (No.  1758)  dated  July  3,  1943,  and  published  in  the 
Boletin  Oficial  of  July  19,  modifies  a  former  decree  of  ITovemher- 14,  1942, 
which  had  permitted  the  free  exportation  of  woolen  textiles  and  articles 
•  made  therefrom,  although  prior  to  that  date  they  had  "been  subject  to  license 
"beginning  Spetemher  10,  1942, 

PAHAGUAY  raises"  CATTLE  subsidy' 

■  A.  decree  (No,.  18834)  dated  July  5,  1943,  raised  the  subsidy  payable 
by  export  packers  from  the  old,  rate  of  6.1  cents  to  a' new  rate  of  9.6 
cent.s'  a  pound.     The.  objective  of  the  increased  subsidy  is  to  force  more 
Cattle  on  the  domestic  market  for  local  consumption. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  subsidy  how  fixed  at  7.00' pesos  instead  of  4.50 
pesos  per  kilogram  !(0,96  instead  of  O.Sl  cents  a  pound)  must' be  paid  by 
the  packer  directly  to  the  ca,t.tle  oivner.     The  remainihg  50  percent  is  to 
be  deposited  in  the.  Agricultural  Bank  to  the  account  of  the  Compensation 
Commission,  and  part  of  this  will  be  used  to  compensate  buyers  for  the 
local  market  who  may  have  to  pay  prices  higher  than  the  fixed  prices  in 
order  to  obtain  cattle  in  competition  with  export  packers. 

The  increase  in  payment  demanied  from  the  packing  companies,  above 
the  officially-established  prices,  is  equal  to  the  difference  in  price  that 
both  groups  of  slaughterers  formerly-  paid.     Th6  stated  object  of  the  G-ov- 
emment  is  to  increase  the  domestic  beef  supply  and  to  avoid  a  rise  in 
price  to  the  consumer, 

NE?  ZEALAND  SLAUGHTER  lUY  BE  BELOW  GOAL  FOR  1942-43 

Livestock  slaughter  in  New  Zealand  in  1942-43,  especially  of  hogs, 
is  not  expected  to  reach  the  maximum  goal,  according  to  present  indica- 
tions.   Estimated  slaughter  in  thousand  head  for  the  season  1942-43  as 
compared  ^-dth  the  maximum  goal,  in  parentheses,  is  as  folloirs:  Cattle,  671 
(730);  sheep. and  lambs,  15,000  (17,260);  hogs,  725  (1480),     Cattle  and  sheep 
slaughter,  however,  may  possible  exceed  -1941-42  but  slaughter  of  hogs  will 
be  smaller  owing  to  the  change  in  policy  from  butter  to  cheese  production. 
Hog  production  in  New  Zealand  is  a  bj'product  of  the 'dairy  industry. 
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GENEEALAND  MISCELLAMSOUS 


ICELAUD  CONCLUDES  TRADE  AGEEEI^ENT  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 

A  reciprocal  trade  agreement,  designed  to  promote  trade  during  the 
^var  and  to  provide  a  basis  for  increased  trade  thereafter,  was  concluded 
a.t  Reykjavik  on  August  27  iDetween  Iceland  and  the  United  States.  This 
agreement  -  the  thirty-second  signed  since  the  original  ena.ctment  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  -  will  become  effective  30  days  after  completion  of 
the  necessary' formalities  and  will  continue  in  force  for  3  years,  unless 
tenninated 'earlier  under  special  circumstances. 

United  Stat^es'  Obtains  Numerous  Agricultural  Concessions 

Concessions  obtained" "by  the  United  States  in  the  agreement  cover 
24  different  items  as  defined  in  the  Icelandic  tariff;     Imports -of  these 
United  States  products  into 'Iceland  in  1939  were  valued  at  $115,000  -  or 
about  a  third  of  Iceland's  total  imports  from  the  United'States  that  year. 

Outstanding  among  the  products  on  which  the  United  States  received 
concessions  are  fresh  apples  and  pears,  raisins,  prunes;  "rice,  com,  wheat 
flotir,  oatmeal ,"  corn  mea,l", 'rolled  oats;  cottonseed  oil,  soybean  oil,  pre- 
pared breaicfast  foods,  and  fruit'pulp  and  juices.  ... 

■'■        fn  value,     apples,'  raisins,  and  prunes  a.re  the  most  important  fmits 
imported  into  Iceland  from  the  United  States.    The -Icelandic  duty  on  fresh 
apples,  imports  of  which  from  the  United  States  amounted  in  1940  to  $16,387, 
was  cut  approximately  55  percent.    Tha.t  on  raisins  and  prunes  was  reduced  by 
about  44  percent.    The  duty -on  unsweetened  fruit "juices  and  pulp  was  cut  by 
about  three- fifths.    Comparable  figures  showing  the  exact  percentage  reduc- 
tion in  the  duties  on  fresh  pears  pjxd  svreetened  fruit  juices  are  •unavailable. 
Additional  details  relative  to  the  agricultural  concessions  received  by  the 
United  States  are  shown  iii-  the  tabulation  on  the  ■follo\7ing  page. 

As  by  far  the  greater  part  of 'Iceland's  cereal  requirements  have  to 
be  imported,  and  tne  country's  import  duties  on  cereaJIs  were  for  the  most 
part  moderate -before  the  signing  of  the  agreement,  the  agreement  provided 
merely  for  binding  of  the 'existing  duties  on  com  meal,  unground  rice, 
wheat  flour,  oat  meal:,  ?jid  grits  (including  rolled  oats).    On  corn,  .however, 
Icselandic  imports  of  which  from  the  United  States  in -1940  were  valued  at 
.$9,'627,  the. duty  was  cut  about  in  half.    A  comparable  figure  showing  the 
percentage  reduction  on  prepared  breadfast  foods,   such  as  bran  and  coiti  ■ 
flakes,  is  not  available,  -  ' 

The  existing  moderate  duties  on  soybean  oil  and  cottonseed  oil  -  used 
^in  Iceland's  margarine  industry  -  also  were  bound  against  increases. 

United  States  concessions  to  Iceland  Mostly  on  Eish  Items 

Concessions  granted  by  the  United  States  to  Iceland  in  the  agreement 
cover  Icelandic  products  which  the  United  States  imported  in  1939  to  a 
value  of  $1,314,000,    Concessions  on  these  products,  consequently,  covered 
96  percent  of  our  Icelandic  import  trade  that  year. 
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Except  for  a  concession  on  l^mh  ?jad  sheep  fur  skins,  all  concessions 
to  Iceland  concerned  fish  products.     The  United  States  duty  on  laml)  and 
sheep  fur  skins  (par.  1519  (a)  )  is  reliuced  in-  the-  agreement  to'  12.5  percent- 
ad  valorem,  having  "been-  previously,  reduced  from  25  percent  ad  valorem  to 
15  percent  in  the  agreement  with  the  United -'Kingdom.        '  '  ' 
.  H 

Itemized  list  of  Tariff  Concessions  obtained  from  Iceland 
,  ..  (Schedule  I)   ■ 


Description, 
of  article 


Rate  of  duty 


Before  agreement 


Aurars  pe 
gross  kil 


Cents  per 
•  po-gnd 


After  agreement 


Aurars  per 
gross  kilo 

ad  val. 
7/lOfo 
ad  val. 
7/25*5 
ad  val. 
7/25^ 
ad  val. 
2^ad  val. 

4^ad  val. 
2/8fo 

ad  val. 
2fo  ad  val. 
8^ad  val. 
2^ad  val, 

2^ad  val. 
2/8/j 
ad  val. 
2/8^ 
ad  val. 
7/lOfo 
ad  val. 

7/8^. 
ad  val. 
7/10^^ 
ad  val. 


Cents  per 
pound 


Approximate 
^reductions 
in  duty 


Percent 


Jresh  apples 
Fresh  pears  , 
Raisins  ..... 


Prunes 


Rice ,  unground 
unpolished  . 
Corn,  unground 
Wheat  flour  . . 


Oatmeal  ..... 
Corn  meal  . . . 
Oats  grits  (rolled  oats 
.Rice,  unground, polished 

including  rice  grits 
Cottonseed  oil   


Soy'beaji  oil 


Prepared  hreakfast  foods 
(corn  flakes,  "bran, 
rice,  etc.)   

Pulp  and  juices  a/ 

of  fruit  (unsweetened) 

Juices  of  fruit  or  plant 
parts  (unsweetened)... 


T73C 
ad  val, 
7/30^ 
ad  val. 
7  /50f. 
ad  val. 
7/50fo 
ad  val. 
2^ad  val, 

8^ad  val. 
2/8/. 

ad  val. 
2fo  ad  val, 
8fo  ad  val. 
2^ad  val. 

2^ad  val. 
2/8^^ 
ad  val. 
2/8fi 
ad  val. 


val. 

7/30/^ 
ad  val. 

7/50fo 
ad  val. 


0.488 
/30^$  ad. 

0.488 
/30^  ad. 
-  0.488 
/50fo  ad. 
~ ' 0.488 
/50fi  ad. 
2fo  ad. 
val, 
■  8^ad  val; 
'  0,1394 
/8«$  ad  val 
2fo  ad  val, 
8^ad  val. 
2<ad  val. 

2^pxL  val. 

0.1394 
/8^ad  val. 

0.1394 

/8/3ad  vaL! 
0.488 
/30^ad  val 

0.488 

/30>5ad  val 
0.488 
50iad.  val 


0,488 
/lOf.  ad. 

0,488 
/lOfo  ad. 

0.488 
/25fo  ad. 

0.488 
/25^  ad. 
2fo  ad. 
val. 
4^ad  val. 
0.1394 
^8fo  ad  vaL: 
2fo  ad  vaL' 
■  ;8^  ad  val 
2^ad  val. 

2/3ad  val. 

0.1394 
/8^ad  val. 

0.1394 
f8fo  ad  val 

0.488 
/lOf^ad  val 

0,488 
/8^ad  val. 
0.488 

/lO^ad  val 


55 
•  N.A. 

44 

44 

Bound 

50 
Bound 

Bound 
Bound 

Bound 
Bound 

Bound 

N.  A. 

60 
N.  A. 


N.  A..  Not  availal)le. 

I  aurar  -  l/lOO  of  a  crown. 

X  crown  =  $0,1537 

I  aurar  =  $0.001537 

a/  Listed  in  Icelan.d's  official  statistical  pulslications  as  "fruit  pulp," 
^/  Listed  in  Iceland's  official  statistical  publications  as  "fruit  juice." 
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